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that its organisation was chaotic, power being divided
among a score or more authorities, it was now lagging far
behind the position which it ought to be occupying, and
was easily outdistanced by Liverpool* To abolish this
administrative jungle, to educe order out of chaos, and to
concentrate all authority in one board, was a task after
Lloyd George's own heart. He approached it with all
his customary enthusiasm and thoroughness* Part of the
preparation consisted in a personal visit which he paid to
all the principal Continental ports bordering on the North
Sea, to examine the position in diem, and to study their
organisation. Next there followed the inevitable negotia-
tions with existing vested interests* Finally a Bill was laid
before Parliament, which vested all control in a central
authority. The proposed arrangement was warmly wel-
comed by both Commons and Lords, such powerful critics
of Lloyd George generally as Bonar Law and Lord Milner
giving generous expression to the universal feeling that
here was a task well worth doing, excellently done* From
that hour, the Port of London has gone ahead; and the
wisdom of Lloyd George's reorganisation has been abund-
antly demonstrated. In the speeches of Opposition
Members at the time, one can detect a note of regret that
a man who so obviously had in him the makings of an
enlightened bureaucrat, and who quite plainly believed in
the British Empire, as well as in the duty of protecting the
interests of British subjects against unfair foreign competi-
tion, should have the bad taste to sit on the Liberal benches,
and the worse taste to deliver incendiary speeches against
property owners I Were they, perhaps, beginning to hope
that this out-and-out Radical, who was maturing so
rapidly under their gaze, would some day cross the floor
as his famous prototype had done so recently? But in
supposing that Lloyd George could ever become a